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GEE'S  BEND 


In  southern  Alabama  between  Selma  and  Mobile,  100  Negro  families 
on  a  tract  of  about  10,000  acres  of  land  are  slowly  lifting  themselves 
out  of  the  wreckage  of  a  broken-down  farming  system.    For  the  better 
part  of  a  century  these  people  and  their  ancestors  farmed  the  old  plan- 
tation way — gambling  on  the  price  of  cotton.    A  few  years  ago  that  plan 
cracked  up  and  disappeared.    And  when  it  went,  it  almost  took  the  people 
with  it.    Now,  with  the  help  of  the  Government  they  are  changing  the  farm 
plan,  strengthening  it  with  new  ideas  and  methods. 

As  the  Alabama  river  works  its  way  from  the  middle  of  the  State  down 
through  to  Mobile  Bay  it  makes  a  score  of  sharp,  twisting  turns.  One 
of  the  peninsulas  it  marks  off  as  it  winds  used  to  belong  to  a  southern 
plantation  owner.    In  the-  heart  of  the  cotton  belt,  with  fertile  soil, 
and  with  the  river  to  carry  the  bales  to  the  Gulf,  the  plantation  pros- 
pered,   Negro  slaves  furnished  the  necessary  labor. 

Today,  all  that  is  left  of  that  tight  little  economic  system  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Negro  slaves.    The  white  owners  are  gone — have 
been  gone  so  far  as  living  on  the  plantation  is  concerned — for  over 
thirty  years. 

About  the  time  that  Alabama  was  finishing  its  first  decade  as  a 
state  of- the  Union,  Charles  and.  Sterling  Gee  came  from  Halifax,  North 
Carolina,  and  purchased  the  land.    Soon  afterward  they  sold  out  to  their 
nephew,  Mark  Pettway.    He  died  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  his  son 
John,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  on  until  his  death  in  1900,    Since  that 
time  the  plantation  has  been  run  by  the  Negroes  themselves,  who  occupied 
the  land  on  various  rental  agreements  from  the  successive  owners. 

Almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world,  they  had  a  community  all 
of  their  own.    They  shared  in  few  of  the  pleasures  or  benefits  of  the 
outside  world  and  suffered  from  few  of  its  sins.    Even  today  some  of 
the  older  people  can  speak  a  language  that  outsiders  cannot  understand — 
probably  an  African  dialect.    Very  few  families  ever  came  into  Gee's  Bend 
and  but  few  families  ever  left,    Thejr  county  seat,  Camden,  was  only  about 
three  miles  away,  but  a  makeshift  ferry  was  the  only  means  of  crossing 
the  river  and  the  dirt  road  not  only  was  poor,  but  of  necessity  it  went 
the  long  way  round  a  forty  mile  detour. 

For  a.  time,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  frequent  contact  with  ' 
other  people  was  unnecessary.    The  community  raised  most  of  its  own  meal, 
meat,  and  molasses,  had  its  church  and  its  community  leaders.    When  a 
young  couple  married,  the  men  built  them  a  log  cabin — a  few  pennies  for  ' 
some  nails  were  the  only  expense.    Minor  problems  rose  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  were  easily  solved.    Names  for  instance,  for  awhile  became 
quite  a  problem.    Many  of  them  had  the  surname  of  Pettway,  adopted  from 
the  plantation  owner  at  the  time  that  they  became  free  men.    And  when 
children  were  given  the  first  name  of  one  of  their  elders  there  was 
confusion.    But  the  way  out  was  simple.    Vowels  were  added  to  the  first 
names  and  there  was  enough  variety  for  all.    Tom-o-Pettway  and  Tom-i- 
Pettway  are  two  of  the  family  heads  today. 


In  the  main,  community  life  ran  at  an  evrn  tempo.    After  John 
Pettway  died  and  there  were  no  longer  any  white  people  on  the  plantation, 
one  of  the  families  moved  into  the  big  house  and  life  went  on  as  usual. 
Cotton  prices  held  up,  a  credit  merchant  in  a  neighboring  town  provided 
the  "furnish"  and  the  Gee's  Bend  families  made  what  was  for  them  a 
mildly  profitable  living.    But  it  was  a  risky  gamble  on  one-crop  cotton. 

Hard  luck  came  once  in  the  summer  of  1916,    Though  the  center  of 
the  plantation  is  high  ground,  the  strip  bordering  the  river  is  low,  A 
July  freshet  flooded  this  low  ground,  including  all  of  the  cotton  crop. 
The  following  winter  was  a  bare  one  for  the  families,    ^he  War  boom, 
however,  brought  good  prices  and  the  families,  particularly  those  who 
had  acquired  a  team  of  mules  and  a  good  plow,  had  several  favorable 
seasons , 

Then  came  the  depression,  and  though  Gee's  Bend  was  insulated  from 
many  of  the  world's  problems,  it  couldn't  escape  the  hardships  that  went 
with  five-cent  cotton.    When  the  cotton  was  picked  and  baled  and  the  time 
came  for  settling  up,  the  plantation  families  couldn't  meet  the  bills 
they  owed  at  the  "furnish"  merchants.    They  had  to  go  in  debt. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  trouble  started.    The  "furnish"  merchant 
was  friendly  and  he  had  known  the  hardworking,  honest  families  for  a 
long  time.    He  advanced  them  credit  for  three-years  running.    Then  he 
died  and  when  the  administrators  came  to  settle  up  his  estate,  they  sent 
wagons  to  Gee's  Bend  and  hauled  off  every  piece  of  movable  property  that 
was  there.    Mules,  cows ,  chickens,  and  all,  went  with  the  wagon  train. 
That  was  in  1931. 

In  the  winter  of  19.32  the  Red  Cross  sent  meat,  flour,  and  meal  to 
the  families.    They  kept  alive,  but  when  spring  came  they  saw  little 
chance  for  the  good  farm  year  that  was  needed  to  lift  them  back  to  in- 
dependence.   They  lacked  the  tools  with  which  to  make  a  cror  and  they 
had  no  place  to  turn  for  credit.    The  owner  of  the  plantation  land  at  that 
time — a  Mr.  Van  De  Graff — was  Trilling  to  let  them  stay  without  paying 
rent,  but  he  was  not  able  to  supply  their  "furnish," 

In  the  summer  of  1933  the  men  worked  on  the  road,  and  that  winter 
the  CWA  gave  them  some  help,  as  did.  the  Alabama  Relief  Administration, 

In  193/+  came  the  first  attempt  at  rehabilitation.    Under  the  FRRA 
a  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  was  set  up  especially  to  help 
low- income  farmers,  and  through  its  loans  the  families  began  to  regain 
their  mules,  plows,  and  livestock,  and  to  obtain  cotton  seed  and  fertilizer. 
Once  more  the  farmers  were  able  to  earn  a.  precarious  living. 

In  turn,  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its  successor,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  have  continued  to  supply  the  yearly  credit 
the  families  need.    Not  only  have  small  loans  been  made  each  spring,  so 
that  the  families  could  obtain  the  supplies  and.  equipment  necessary  to 
make  a  crop,  but  an  expert  farm  manager,  hired  by  the  Government,  has 
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worked  with  them,  bringing  to  them  the  technical  knowledge  developed  by 
the  State  Colleges  and  the  Extension  Service 4 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  had  bought  the  plantation  land;  as  well 
as  the  two  adjoining  farms  at  depression  prices.    With  its  help,  Gee's 
Bend  families  are  gradually  reaching  greater  security  than  they  ever  have 
had  before.    A  sympathetic  plantation  owner  was  all  that  kept  them  from 
being  completely  dispossessed  back  in  1932.    Too  much  dependence  on  cot- 
ton and  the  lack  of  credit  facilities  took  away  all  their  goods.  These 
risks  used  to  be  run  as  a  matter  of  course.    Today  they  ?re  being  mini- 
mized as  far  as  possible. 

Changing  some  of  the  old  ways,  however,  is  not  a  simple  problem. 
There  is  a  long,  hard  road  for  many  tenant  farmers  to  travel,  before 
they  can  even  accumulate  enough  money  to  pay  off  their  debts  each  spring. 

For  six  years  the  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place  at  Gee's 
Bend,    During  the  last  two  years  the  new  pattern  has  rapidly  taken  a 
visable  form. 

One  of  the  principal  changes,  for  instance,  has  been  in  the' plan- 
tation's food  supply •    The  families  used  to  have  a  few  peach  trees,  raise 
potatoes,  keep  a  few  hogs,  chickens  and  cows.    Now  they  have  more  of  all 
these,  and  have  added  a  well-stocked  storehouse  of  home-canned  goods. 
Every  year  they  have  been  buying  a  few  dozen  glass  jars,  until  now  they 
average  over  300'  quarts  per  family.    Each  summer  they  fill  these  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  enough  to  last  them  all  through  the  winter.  To 
cheapen  the  process,  they  built  inexpensive  canning  centers  where  groups 
of  farm  wives  can  gather  and  put  up  their  food  in  mass  production  style, 
with  the  highly  efficient  pressure  cookers  they  have  learned  to  use.  No 
longer  do  they  go  through  the  winter  without  any  vegetables  on  their 
table.    Their  diets  are  balanced. 

They  have  improved  their  buildings,  too.    In  October,  1937,  they 
cut  cedar  poles  from  the  woodlots  and  built  new  barns.    In  the  lulls 
that  came  after  the  cotton  was  hoed,  and  again  after  it  was  picked, 'they 
have  been  at  work  on  97  new  homes.    They  are  simple  frame  dwellings,  with 
screened  windows,  and  tight  walls  and  roofs — all  novelties  at  Gee's  Bend, 
Farmsteads  have  a  '.veil  drilled  near  the  house,  and  sanitary  privies  are 
erected  on  each  tract. 

Another  gain  for  the  families  is  the  nev/  Negro  nurse.    Since  Jan- 
uary 1938,  when  she  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  flu  epidemic,  she  has  been 
an  invaluable  help  in  the  community's  health  problems.    Spending  her 
full  time  at  Gee's  Bend,  she  has  organized,  in  addition  to  her  regular 
duties,  a  girls'  class  in  personal  hygiene  and  hone  cleanliness ,  In 
addition,  the  families  have  pooled  a  portion  of  their  funds  and  out  of 
this  sum  pay  two  of  the  county  doctors  for  home  calls,  office  services, 
and  a  weekly  clinic  held  in  r  new  health  center.    Better  diets  and 
windows  screened  against  mosquitoes  have  eliminated  much  pellagra  and 
malaria. 
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The  spring  of  1938  also  saw  the  construction  of  a  cormunity  center, 
with  a  grammar  school,  the  health  center,  a  store,  a  warehouse,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop.    All  of  these  buildings  are  inexpensive  frame  struc- 
tures but  they  serve  their  purpose  well. 

The  school  which  opened  in  October,  1938,  had  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing nearly  half  of  its  students  in  the  first  grade.    P  capable  staff  of 
Negro  teachers  has  worked  out  a  special  program  to  cope  with  the 
unbalanced  registration.    It  is  only  a  minor  worry,  since  this  is  the 
first  time  most  of  their  students — some  of  vhich  are  IS  years  old — have 
ever  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Gee's  Bend  is  growing  in  other  directions,  too*    A  cooperative 
has  been  organised  and  put  in  oreration.    Cooperative  activities  are 
not  entirely  new  to  the  families.    They  have  helped  each  other  all  their 
lives.    But  the  formal  organization  has  increased  their  efforts  in  this 
kind  of  vrork. 

Principal  activity  of  the  cooperative  so  far  has  been  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  cotton  gin.    Completed  in  September  1938,  it  was  a 
great  help  and  saving  in  the  processing  of  their  cotton  crop.    In  addi- 
tion; it  has  bought  purebred  sires,  and  operates  a.  retail  store,  grist 
mill,  plowing  .and  ha:/ing  equipment.    Further  savings  were  made  through 
the  purchase  of  seed  and  fertiliser  in  wholesale  lots,  and  the  marketing 
of  the  farm  produce  through  a  special  unit  set  up  by  the  co operative , 
All  told,  the  cooperative  activities  showed  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
$4.00  at  the  end  of  1938,  more  than  $1,300  for  1939,  and  approximate ly 
$1,300  for  1940. 

Gee's  Bend's  progress  has  not  been  made  without  some  financial 
cost;    The  families  have  provided  most  of  the  labor  for  the  construction 
work,  but  a  good  deal  of  money,  nevertheless,  has  been  invested  by- the 
Government.    As  of  June  30,  1940, - $123,805  had  been  spent  for  land, 
$316,382  for  development,  and  $29,087  for  operations.    A  total  of 
$29,035  has  been  loaned  to  the  cooperative. 

At  the  present  time,  the  families  are  renting  the  farms  from  the 
Government  and  out  of  this  rental  is  being  paid  the  local  and  state 
taxes, 'the  insurance,  and  the  maintenance  costs  of  the  project.  Even- 
tually, they  will  start  buying  the  farmsteads,  with  payments  spread  out 
over  a  long  period  of  years.    The  rate  of  progress  of  the  families  is 
the  principal  factor  in  determining  just  when  they  are  ready  to  take 
the  step  toward  individual  ownership. 

Gee's  Bend's  problems  are  not  all  solved.    Low  farm  prices  still 
keep  these  families  in  the  lower  third  of  the  Nation's  economic  scale. 
But  they  have  their  school,  their  medical  care  program,  their  coopera- 
tive, th~ir  new  hom^s  and  buildings,  their  shelves  of  home-produced  and 
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canned  food,  and  the  hope  that  coon  they  will  be  able  to  save  enough  to 
finance  their  ovm  cron  planting  in  the  spring.    They  are  not  likely  to 
be  dependent  on  relief  again,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
Gee's  Bend  is  climbing  upwards,  instead  of  sliding  down. 
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